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Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including | 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes | 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


ATHER unexpectedly the Vatican seems 
to have declared against the proposal 

for a fixed Easter, which the League of 
Nations, supported by practically all its 
constituents, has been advocating as a 
matter of convenience. Changes in the 
Calendar are notoriously difficult to a 
| 


out, and the difficulty is shown once more by 
the reason given by the Vatican for its atti- 
tude, Certain ‘‘ oriental countries ’’ have 
recently adopted the Gregorian Calendar and 
would not easily change again, so that unity 
would not be achieved. Therefore it is sug- | 
gested that the scheme should be postponed | 
indefinitely, or until these oriental countries | 
decide to lead the way. 
[§ the cave of Kilgreany near Dungarvan 
in Southern Ireland a skeleton buried in 
stalagmite was recently discovered by mem- 
bers of the British Spelaeological Society. 
The importance of this discovery, according 
to Prof. R. A. S. Macalister in The 
Antiquaries Journal for this quarter, opens a 
new chapter in Irish archaeology, as the 
skeleton is the first piece of evidence of 
palaeolithic man in Ireland which has yet 
come to light. 


A FEW months ago the Society for the 
~ Promotion of Christian Knowledge pub- | 
lished from their archives ‘The Pitcairn 
Register Book,’ which gave the first history | 
from within of that almost mythical island. | 
This was the first of a series, and the next | 
1s to relate to the archives of Georgia. No) 
copy—outside the British Museum—is known | 
to exist of two books published by the Society 
in the eighteenth century. They are ‘ An 
Account of the Sufferings of the Persecuted | 
A 





| has often appeared in these columns. 
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Protestants in the Archbishoprick of Saltz- 
burg with their reception in several Imperial 
Cities in Germany together with their Con- 
fession of Faith taken from authentic 
papers,’ published 1732; and ‘ A Further 
Account of the Sufferings of Persecuted 
Protestants... ,’ published 1733. If any of 
our readers can help, they should write to 
the Secretary, S.P.C.K. House, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


T last there seems a probability that the 
Drennan letters, which throw light on a 
critical period of Irish history—1775-1819— 
will see the light. The letters belong to Dr. 
Drennan’s grand-daughter, who is willing to 
publish them. They are of great interest 
politically, and throw much light on the 


| social life of the period, both in Dublin and 


Belfast. Among those with whom Drennan 
was familiar were Grattan, Castlereagh, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet and 
Napper Tandy. Publication has been under- 
taken by Public Record Office of Northern 
Ireland (Murray Street, Belfast) provided 
that sufficient number of subscribers come 
forward. In view of the obvious importance 
of the letters and the lowness of the price 
(7s. 3d. post free) the proviso should not be 
fatal. Those interested should write to the 
Deputy Keeper at the above address. 


ISS Helen Waddell, whose ‘ Wandering 
Scholars of the Levant’ will be remem- 
bered, has made a book of ‘ Medieval Latin 
Lyrics,’ which Messrs. Constable will publish 


this month. The selection ranges from 
Fortunatus in the sixth century to the 
wandering scholars of the twelfth and 


thirteenth centuries. Each batch of lyrics 
is prefaced by a note on the author when the 
author is known, or on the manuscript and 
monastery that preserved it. 


| St. Paul’s Review for this quarter there 

is a very readable article on Richard 
Whittington and his Cat—a subject — 
The 
author, Mrs. Duncan-Jones, wife of the new 
Dean of Chichester, separates legend from 
fact in a scholarly way, and comes to the 
conclusion that there is plenty of evidence 
for a connexion between Whittington and a 
cat, but whether the cat was the foundation 
of his fortunes must be taken as not proven. 
The discovery in the Whittington house in 
Gloucester of a carved stone showing a boy 
carrying a cat is interesting but proves little 
except that the tradition was early in origin. 
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T the last scientific meeting of the 
Zoological Society Major Stanley Flower 
exhibited the mounted skin of a little 
mammal, not a native of this country, but 
which seems to have established itself in the 
last 20 years in the beech woods near Tring, 
from Aldbury to Wigginton, in Hertford- 
shire, to Drayton Beauchamp and Aston 
Clinton, in Buckinghamshire. The animal is 
a large ally of the common dormouse, its 
scientific name being Glis glis and _ its 
popular name the ‘‘ Seven Sleeper ”’ or ‘‘ Fat 
Dormouse.’? Both names are appropriate, 
because it gets excessively fat during the 


summer, having been esteemed as a delicacy | 


by the Romans, and its period of hibernation 
lasts from six to seven months. Its native 
locality is from France, Spain, and Germany 
eastwards to Asia Minor. How the animal 
came to England is not known. 
exhibited by Major Flower was captured in 
a building at Hastoe, near Tring, but died 
within 24 hours. It was then given to Mr. 
Hollis, curator of the Buckinghamshire 
County Museum, who recognized its interest 
and had it mounted. 


At Leipzig last week £3,500 was paid for a 

Rembrandt engraving. Two prints of 
the ‘Three Crosses’ had reached the 
auctioneers, one a third state in which all 
details of the scene were clearly shown and | 
a fourth state so dark that at one time it was 
thought that Rembrandt had used a new plate 
for it. The third state, after a dealer had 
bid with success against the Rembrandt | 
collector M. de Bruyn, was knocked down to | 
an unknown bidder. The fourth state went | 
to the Fine Arts Society of London at £1,150. 


ROCKS of travel and early exploration seem 

to have a special attraction for the | 
present generation, and publishers vie with | 
one another in supplying the demand. An- | 
other sign is the big prices paid for first | 
editions and rarities in this field. At. 
Hodgson’s in Chancery Lane last week, for 
example, Quaritch paid £235 for a set of the | 
Hakluyt Society’s publications. 


E Rev. G. V. Sumner, rector of Combe | 

Raleigh, Honiton, Devon, writes appeal- 
ing to all lovers of Devon (Americans 
included) to save for the church and country 
the chantry at Combe Raleigh, founded in | 
1463. The building stands practically as it | 
was built and contains an oak moulded and | 
painted ceiling considered to be one of the 
finest in Devon; a curious spiral staircase of 


The specimen | 


| solid blocks of oak, one or two of the original 
| casement windows, iron-studded oak doors, 
original roof timbers, and oak panelling. It 
| was recently sold to a firm of antique dealers 
| who purposed removing it bodily to America, 
| but Mr, Sumner has entered into a contract 
|to purchase it. A sum of £1,500 will be 
required for this purpose and to effect some 
necessary repairs. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 
| 





| From the Weekly Journal: or, the British- 
Gazetteer. Saturday, November 15, 1729, 





Lonpon, November 15. 


Alfo the fame day [last Friday] Mr. Lang- 
ley made an Experiment before Mr. Thomas 
Morris, Joiner, of Twickenham, and other 
experienc’d Builders and able Workmen, in 
|Scotland Yard, to compare the Strength of 
‘his late invented artificial Stone, with the 
Strength of the beft Portland Stone that could 

be procur’d. The Manner of the Experiment 

was as follows: 

There were two Pieces of Stone prepar’d 
the one made by Mr. Langley, the other 
natural, both of equal Dimenfions; and being 
both equally placed, in horizontal Pofitions, 
so as to lie clear in their Middles, with 
(equal) Bearings at their Ends only, were 
gradually loaded with Weights hung exactly 
in their Middles, until they were both broke 
down thereby. 

The Piece of Portland Stone broke down 
the very Moment that the Weight was 


| increas’d to 168 Pounds Averdupoife; but 


Mr. Langley’s Artificial Stone did not break 
down until one Minute after the Weight 
hung thereon was increas’d unto 276 Pounds 
and half Averdupoife, being 108 Pounds more 
than fuftained by the Portland Stone, and is 
consequently more than three Fifths greater 
in Strength. 


Monday Morning two of the fine Flower- 


| Pots, worth about 81, a piece, were ftolen 


out of the Temple Garden, and two or three 
others very much bent, in endeavouring to get 
them loofe. About Eight o’Clock the fame 
Morning, they were found in a_ Boat near 
Billingfgate ; but the Perfon or Perfons who 
belong’d to the Boat, were gone off, which 
gives great Sufpicion of their being taken by 
fome Watermen who came in the Boat to the 
Temple-Wall at High Water. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTERS FROM CALIFORNIA BY | 


VINCENT NEALE. 
VI. 


1452 Devisadrio St., 
San Francisco. 
May 18th, 1915. 
Dear Mary, 


There must be something radically wrong 
in the German blood: I might think that the 
most recent violaticn of all laws of nations 
and of humanity were caused by a fit of 


Berserker rage, and were akin te the running | 


amok of the Malays and other Orientals, were 
it not for the fact that they did just as 
outrageous acts last August and September 
when they were in full tide of success: now, 
however loud they may whistle to keep up the 
courage of their people, the leaders must 
know that they cannot ultimately prevail, 
and the world at large knows that it is a 
case of humanity and the world against 
Germany. Military Germany must be ex- 
terminated root and branch. 


Our President’s note on the Lusitania was | 
as strong as any of us could expect: we all | 


wish that Roosevelt had been at the helm, 
the Lusitania and the other ships would not 
have been sunk nor would a deaf ear have 
been turned to the Belgian delegation last 
August. I fear there is only one Roosevelt. 

Lizzie will write you of our change of life, 
from San Rafael to the City. So far we have 
been to the Exhibition very little, but the 
weather has not been propitious: not once a 
week, but it is a delightful place. The chief 
advance made over former fairs is in the 
color scheme of the buildings, the wonderful 
masses of flowers and shrubs, the electric 
lighting, the moving pictures and the relief 
maps. I wonder if you know where Dalny 
is; I did not, but a large relief map shows 
its harbor, its roadstuff, its double town and 
the mountain range behind. I doubt if there 
are many residents of New York who know 
precisely the boundaries of the various 
boroughs that go to make up Greater New 
York; there it is all before you, the bays, 
arms of the sea, river and railroad lines, 
boundaries of Brooklyn, Manhattan, Nero- 
ash, Hoboken, Jersey City, Haslam, Bronx 
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| and so on—and I derive pleasure from seeing 
| the slips, piers and wharves at Hoboken, 
| which I know are built and crowded by the 
| German trans-Atlantic fleet that dares not 
put to sea. 

| The movies bring before you all parts of 
| the world, all processes of manufacture. 
Argentina shews the street life of Buenos 
Aires, and we note at once that the school 
children are taught to walk, and that when 
' leaving school they march in orderly fashion 
thro’ the streets. 

| In the Canadian Pacific R.Rd. building 
| you see the views of the country taken 
| from the cow-catcher of an engine, the 
cities, the whole process of lumbering, 
| of mining, and of packing salmon. 

| Massachusetts shows in the same way the 
| making of a boot. 

| The Southern Pacific Ry. Building shews 
| thro’ photo-book all its manufactures and 
| industries. When I was last in their theatre 
| with Liz the subject was “the fiestas of 
| California,’”? and the pictures and lectures 
| did credit to the subject. The American 
' Telephone Company shew you the building of 
| their line across the Continent, connect you 
| with New York, 3,600 miles off, where the 
| operator reads the principal items of the N.Y. 
evening papers. They shew you a mining- 
| man talking from San Diego to his partner 
| in a New York hotel: the call, the message 
carrying across the Continent, the 3 stages 
| where it is handled: the assistant in the 
Central N.Y. office, the assistant at the hotel, 
the sending for and arrival of the partner, 
and then in alternate pictures the two talk- 
ing together. All very very wonderful and 
interesting. All these movies are free. 


The radium exhibit is remarkable. You 
look through the lens of a microscope in the 
dark, the electric light being turned off as 
soon as your eye is in place, then your light 
is derived from the radium itself. What I 
saw was a sea in motion, waves breaking 
softly round a black rock, everything in 
motion, everything in flood and changing, 
a world in parts. 

The Ford Automobile Company assemble 
their cars daily in the Palace of Transporta- 
tion. I believe it takes one minute to put the 
whole thing together and start off under its 
own power. I haven’t so far seen them at 
this, so may be mistaken about the time: their 
cars are all sold before they are run out. 
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The Canadian building is conceded to be 
the finest in the show. I mean the contents; 
the Japanese have more exhibits all through 
the Palace than any foreign nation and like 
other nations have numerous relief maps: so 
far as these are concerned the ‘‘ Netherland 
East Indies ’’ have remarkable maps of Java 
that shew the wonderful development of this 
island under Dutch rule. 


We have had unusually late rains—as a 
rule April sees the last of them, this year 
May has been a wet month: the roses have 
been greatly knocked about, the strawberry 
crop hurt, also in some parts the cherries, 


but I don’t think the latter crop can be fcr- | 


and can be readily moved from one rick to 
another ; the trucks are pushed along the rail 
to their end, the trays being deposited right 
and left. There the fruit remains, being 
covered at night, until fully dried. I believe 
there are further processes after the prunes 
leave the drying ground, but have not seen 
them. Apricot drying is far simpler, they 
simply cut the fruit in half, throw out the 
stone, lay the halves in trays anywhere over 
the orchard and leave to sun cook. I am not 
| sure they even turn the fruit, tho’ I presume 
| they do. Apricots are often kiln-dried, as 
| also are apples and pears. 

| Yours affectionately, 


VincENT NEALE. 





ward enough to do much harm. Our next) May 20th. This evening’s paper announces 
great crop to mature is that of apricots, after | the beginning of the war Italy v. Austria. 
that figs, early peaches, plums and prunes. | [f the Italian soldiers are anything like the 
At the lecture on California above referred to | husky fellows who work so hard out here, and 
it was stated that 42% of the prunes of the | earn so much money by their brawn, they 





whole world came from one country, Sante 
Clara. At the same lecture it was state 


that 35% of the world’s raisins came from | 


Fresno county. I find it hard to credit 


either of these statistics. 


now with fruit blossoms, mostly prunes, but 
also apricots. 


is fixed for 80. To-day we will assume the 
price is 5 cents, for every 10 additional over 
80 they took off + cent, for every 10 less they 
add 4a cent. Thus a lb of prunes of 120 in 
number would bring 3 cents, a lb. of 40 would 
bring 7 cents. 

We saw a good deal of prune drying last 
year when we were in the valley, or rather 
in 1913. Prunes are never picked from the 
trees: they drop, sometimes on to sheets, 
usually on to the bare earth, whence they 
are picked up (children’s labor) and placed 
in shallow trays and left among the rows: 
the trays are turned over periodically by the 
simple process of placing an empty tray above 
a full one and turning: then the sun gets to 
both sides of the fruit. After the orchard is 
all picked the final drying begins. You can 
understand that the orchard trees give con- 


siderable shade, so that at first the trays in | 


place last get the full heat of the sun’s rays. 


The final drying ground is laid out with | 


the greatest ease; a large tent area, sloping 
to the south, is ploughed and harrowed until 
it is perfectly free of weeds, stones, clods or 
inequalities. Then light rails are laid down 
all over the field on which the trucks carry- 
ing the trays are carried ; these rails are light 


Nevertheless the | 
enormous valley of Sante Clara is white just | 


Prunes are sold in a curious | 
way by the lb. of 80—that is to say the price | 


| should be hard to beat. 
VII. 


San Rafael Public Library, 
San Rafael, California. 
November 29th, 1915. 


d | 


My dear Mary, 

Your constant sending of papers to us is 
very much appreciated. Thursday was 
Thanksgiving ; we dined with Jack and his 
family and had a very pleasant evening, in 
fact I do not remember a more satisfactory 
one at their house. Liz and I had made up 
our minds to keep the holiday in the City 
and take in the fair, now alas so near its 
close ; but when the day approached and they 
pressed us to come over we did not like to 
refuse, and I am glad we changed our pro 
gramme. Turkey is always the piéce de 
résistance on that day; and the family got 
| their’s in an abnormal fashion—to wit in a 
turkey shoot at Bolinas. A turkey shoot is 
common to both countries and I did not quite 
know the details until this year. The entre- 
preneur provides a coop of birds, on this 
occasion 16; the shooters contribute .25 for 
the chance of getting a bird; the target 1s 
not very large nor placed at more than 150 
| yards, and the best shot gets the bird. As 
the birds are of various sizes the first round 
/ counts the most as the winner gets his pick 
| of the coop. Your brother in this instance 
| was the successful one, tho’ he had to shoot 
| off a tie with one man. The paper target 
| is preserved so we could all see the bullet 
‘marks. But tho’ a successful shot, Jack was 
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not so successful in his choice of a bird, for 
the one chosen by him weighed 11 pounds, 
whereas the second round winner, who, by the 
way, was the man with whom he tied on the 
first round, selected a 16 pound bird when 
he won. Young Jack also won a bird, and 
Dick came second to winning a third, so I 
think the family must be pretty good shots. 

Now as these birds cost the promoter of the 
shoot about $1.75 a head, and as he realises 
from them $4 a head, or did at this shoot, it 
is a pretty good business for him; and as a 
good shot can get his bird for a shilling it is 
not a bad business for him. 


After dinner three of the children played | 
cards with their Aunts Lucy and Lizzie, and | 
during a great part of the game all five of | 


them sang songs unaccompanied by any in- 
strument which were very pleasant to hear. 


They all have true voices, nothing remarkable | 
about any; but they or Jack the son has an | 
immense répertoire of songs and reels off one | 


after another which they all appear to know 
and join in. 


We had the mother and Kathleen and Tom | 


over at the fair on Saturday; they missed 


their train going over, which made them an | 


hour late, but spent long enough there. 


We took them to the Tehantuapec village; | 


the Battle of the Merrimac and Monitor and 
sinking of the Lusitania; switchback rail- 
toad; and acroscope, so they did pretty well 
at the zone, besides what they saw during the 
afternoon, which included the Canadian 


Pacific Building, and the movies and concert | 
at the Southern Pacific Building. They had | 


to take a jitney down to the ferry and just 
caught their boat at 9.30. 


_ The fair closes on the 4th December. There 
is an immense amount of stuff there in the 
shape of rugs, carpets and furniture on 
which the good housewives are casting covet- 
ous eyes and desirous to get at low figures. 
In fact a great many things have been sold 


already, but so far I have not heard of any 


bargains. Liz can make use of many rugs, 
12 by 9 feet. She has had so much experience 


in buying that she knows just what to pay; | 


possibly at the last minute she may pick up 
some for a tenth of their selling price. The 
furniture, however, is out of sight both in its 


value and in what we could use; fine furni- | 


ture requires fine surroundings, which we 
have not got; rugs are different. During the 


Midwinter fair we had in San Francisco in | 
1893 there was an English headquarters in 
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the shape of a replica of Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage on the grounds, which we were part 
owners in; after that fair they sold off the 
plate, table linen, china and so forth for 
a mere song; we did not know of the sale 
but that was a chance which we are not likely 
to get again. 

The only thing we have bought so far is a 
| Feeney Vacuum carpet sweeper which our 
| servant won’t use, preferring the electric one. 
| And the electric is, of course, less trouble, 
as the power is supplied which in the Sweeney 
| is furnished by the operator, with very. little 
| effort it is true, and with more knack than 
effort, but she has not acquired the knack. 
Close by where we live in the City is a public 
square or rather oblong which is laid out as 
a children’s playground about five acres. Two 
| schools front on the square, a grammar and 
a girls’ high; and in the few minutes recesses 
they give the children, they all flock over and 
the place swarms with happy ones small and 
big. Hockey has not as yet made its appear- 
ance there; almost everything else has. 

Tennis courts; baseball grounds; handball 
courts; basket ball; and swings and slides 
as well as all kinds of bars galore. I don’t 
| know of anything quite like it in any other 
| City, for it is right at the doors of such a 
large amount of children and is so accessible 
from every quarter. They are improving it 
all the time, a pretty building has just gone 
up with eight rooms for children’s lockers. 
| The area is 900 ft. by 275 which I figure is 
| about five acres. 





December 6th. The fair is over; we saw 
,it out, on Saturday; the crowd was larger 
than at any time and place in the U.S. with 
one exception, viz. Chicago day in the ex- 
position of 1893 they had 768,000, we 
had 458,000; St. Louis came third with 
' 404,000. We have neither of us_ re- 
covered the strain of the closing days; 
I am very brainweary; Liz is affected 
in other ways; but we were glad to see 
the closing hours; first the electric lights 
on the tower of jewels flashed out “‘finis ”’ ; 
then the exhibition chorus in the Court of the 
Universe sang the Hallelujah chorus; and 
after that ‘‘ Auld lang syne.’”’ Then the 
lights were turned off the principal towers, 
| and Art Smith the aviator started on his last 
flight and with fireworks in train of his 
machine wrote high up in the sky, ‘‘ P.P.I.E. 
Good bye.’ I think we all breathed a sigh 
of relief that this daring aviator did not come 
to grief. He had flown twice before in the day. 
B 
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It was aln-ost impossible to get transporta- 
tion after the closing; I did not attempt it, 
but left Liz to struggle for herself, which she 
is quite competent to do, in fact has a won- 
derful facility for getting through crowds; 


I walked over the Filmore street hill, on two | 


blocks on which are 428 steps which make it 
easy going if taken slowly; when I arrived 
home (14 miles) I found that Liz had only 
just arrived before me; and that she too 
had had ultimately with thousands of others 
to take the same route that I did, but at the 
top of the hill she managed to get on a car; 
she was dead beat on arriving home. The 
family were there also; tho’ we never came 
across them; there were special boats direct 
from the grounds, to San Rafael, at the 


hours above named, some of them caught the | 
11.15, others the 12.30, which did not leave | 


till 1, and then left so many behind that the 


boat had to make another trip; what time | 
it was when the last arrived home here, I | 


have not yet found out. 
We were certainly blessed in the weather ; 


Friday was a stormy day, the greatest rain- | 
fall in S.F. since 1866; and the weather | 
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| plate at meals. I suppose her son took his 
| ideas from her. One night we were asked to 
| a wild duck dinner; after the soup three as 
| fine canvas back ducks as I ever saw, 
| specially selected by the host at the best S.F, 
market, made their appearance perfectly 
cooked ; now there were eight persons present 
| and by the time that the host had got through 
| carving the ducks, and the cayenne pepper 
| (not called for by me) but a requisite of wild 
| ducks, had been hunted up by the waitress, 
the contents of the plates were so cold that 
| all the virtue of the feast was gone. I never 
| saw such a waste of good food before. 
| These are two instances of peculiarities 
which so far as I can see have nothing to 
justify them. 
Liz joins me with much love, 


Yours affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE. 
M. G. Avpy. 

(To be continued). 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


prophets foretold an equally wet day for | 


Saturday; but they were wrong; a no more | 


beautiful day was ever seen, and the rain of 
Friday had cleaned up all the dust from the 
jewells and facets of the tower of Jewells, so 
that it shone with a lustre that none of us 
has ever credited it could possess. Now I 
must conclude; Liz is reading Dante in her 
own cosy chair before the fire, and resting ; 
last night we dined with our Doctor; a very 
good dinner, but with the peculiarity which 
affects his house, viz. the absence of bread; 
last night it was entirely absent, with the 
soup one small cracker was all the aliment 
in the shape of the staff of life that they 
gave us. We have dined there many times 
before, and this peculiarity was well known to 


us, but usually they had one small roll or one | 
slice of bread for each person; but this time | 


nothing. 

People have peculiar ideas; other good 
friends of ours have the custom of never hav- 
ing hot plates at their table. They are very 
wealthy people and had a beautiful house in 
San Rafael, and now that they have left this 
place have a more beautiful one in the City. 
—— was an only child, his mother, who was 
a French woman and lived to an immense age, 
for the last twenty years or more of her life 
with them, had the name of being a first-rate 
housekeeper. She had built many houses but 
would never tolerate a cupboard, nor a hot 


CHARLES SERGISON’sS LISTS OF THE 
Royat Navy. 


| Additions and Removals to 1719. 
| Continued from 1 Oct., 1697. 
| 


319. Loon, 32 (390)T. 5th rate. Built at 
Portsmouth by William Bagwell. Added 
15 Oct., 1697. Lost in Scratchwell Bay on the 
Back of the Isle of Wight (eight men 
drowned), 12 Dec., 1705. (Capt. Tim 
Bridges), 155 men, 36 guns (390)T. 

320. Srarorp, 24 (248)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Portsmouth by William Bagwell. Added 
15 Oct., 1697. (Not in removal list). She 
captured the Srarorp Prize, 12. Added 
29 April, 1708. (See No. 473.) 

321. Sourn Spa Castie, 32, (387)T. Sth 
rate. Built at Deptord by Fisher Harding. 
| Added 6 Nov., 1697. Ran ashore (Capt. 
Thomas Stepney” (on ye rocks, Hispanolia 
near ye Isle of Ash,’’ as (387)T. and 115 men, 
28 guns, 12 Nov., 1699. 

322. Deate Castiz, 24, (239)T. 6th rate. 
Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. 
Added 6 Nov., 1697. | Surrendered (Com. 
Chaloner Ogle) off Dunkirk to three French 
ships, 3 July, 1706. 

323. Tryumpn, 90, (1482 1/3)T. 2nd rate. 
Built at Chatham by Mr. Robert Lee. Added 
2 March, 1697/98. Re-named PrINce per 





order of 27 Aug., 1714. Re-building at Chat- 
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ham, 1750; 
1775. 


taken to pieces at Plymouth, 


| 
| 


324. DarrmMoutu, 48 (681 47/94)T. 4th. 


rate. 
Parker. Added 3 March, 1697/98. Said to 
have been rebuilt at Woolwich as (712)T. 
1716; rebuilt Woolwich as (856) 1741. Blew 
up in action (Capt. James Hamilton (2) ) 
with French GLorioso on October, 1747. 

325. Hampsuire, 48 (690)T. 4th rate. 
Built at Cuckoldspoint by Mr. James Taylor. 
Added 3 March, 1697/98. Length of keel, 
110 ft. 7 in.; Beam, 34.25 ft.; Half-beam, 
17.125 ft.=(690)T. and not (680)T. as stated 
at clv, 455). Broken up at Portsmouth, 1739. 

326. WINCHESTER, 48 (673)T. 4th 
Built at Redrith by Rich. and Jno. Wells. 
Added 17 March, 1697/98. Rebuilt Plymouth 
1717 as (711)T. Dispatched against Sweden 
May to October, 1720; Gibraltar 1726-27 ; was 
a hulk at Sheerness 1748-50. 

327. SatispuRy, 48 (681 67/94)T. 4th rate. 


Built ‘‘at Buckley’s hard in ye River 
Bewly,” by Mr. Richard Herring. Added 18 
April, 1698. Surrendered off Orfordness 


(Capt. Richard Cotton) to four French men- 
of-war and three privateers as (681)T., 226 
men, 48 guns, 10 April, 1703. (The French 
vessels were ApRoiT, 40, Lupitow, 32, Muir- 
ForD, 50, one Spanish man-of-war and three 
privateers). See No. 471 Satispury Prize 
54 (681)T. 

328. Cartisie, 48, (709 8/94)T. 4th rate. 


Built at Southampton by Mr. James | 


24, in 1707. (not in Removals List). Next 
of name built Portsmouth, 1735. 

333. Newport (244)T. 6th rate. Built at 
Shoreham as Orrorp by T. Ellis. Added 
29 Nov., 1695; re-named by order, 3 Sept., 
1698. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704. Sold 
at the Navy Office for £408 to John Mack- 


| fedrys, 29 July, 1714. 


| Built at Woolwich by Jos. 


| 1710-12, and again 


rate. | 


Built at Plymouth by Mr. Elias Waaf. Added | 
16 May, 1698. Blew up by accident in the | 


Downs (Capt. Francis Dove), 19 Sept., 1700. 
197 men, 

329. Hastrines, 32 (381)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Woodbridge kv Mr. Isaac Betts. 
17 May, 1698. Cast away in a storm (Capt. 
Francis Vanghan) ‘‘off of Yarmouth,” 
9 Feb., 1706/1707. 145 men 32 guns (381)T. 

330. Bripcewarer, 32 (411)T. Built at 
Sheerness by Mr. Robert Shortiss. | Added 
30 May, 1698. Action with French Cocx- 
ARDE, 1707; and with French Arrartre, 1707; 


| Valez Malaga, 13 


Added | 


334. Brprorp, 70 (1073)T. 3rd_ rate. 
Lawrence and 
Fisher Harding. Added 12 Sept., 1698. 
Said to have been rebuilt at Portsmouth, 
1716-18, and taken to 
pieces at Portsmouth, November, 1736. She 
was rebuilt at Portsmouth by J. Allin, 
junior, 1740, as (1230)T. ‘Toulon, 1744; 
Quebec 1759; Brest 1761; captured French 
CoMERE, 22, 16 March, 1761. Converted to 
hulk 1767; sold 1787. 

335. Luptow, 32 (381 86/94)T. Built at 
Woodbridge by Mrs. Munday. Added 12 
Sept., 1698. Sergison MS. List 1700-01 
states definitely that Ann Wyatt built this 
vessel. (Ann Wyatt was building at Redbridge 
in 1694; see W1XCHELSEY). 


336. SHEERNESS WaTER Boar (69 26/94)T. 
6th rate. Built at Sheerness by Mr. Robert 
Shortiss. Added 26 Sept., 1698. The next 


of this name appears to have been built 1747, 
when she was replaced. 

337. Onrrorp, 70 (1051 46/94)T. 3rd rate. 
Built at Deptford by Mr. Edward Snelgrove. 
Added 27 Sept., 1698. Vigo Bay, 12 Oct., 
1702; Cape Passaro, 11 Aug., 1718. Cap- 
tured privateer Puitrppeaux, 56, in 1703; 
Aug., 1704; captured 
Santa Rosa, 64, at Cape Passaro, 10 Aug., 
1718; with Kenr and Lenox captured Span- 
ish Princessa, 64, 8 Apl., 1740; Cartagena, 


| 1741; wrecked (Capt. Percy Mayne) in the 
| Gulf of Mexico, January, 1744. 


| 


mentioned 1716 — (not in Removals List). | 


Next of name built Southampton, 1744. 
331. Somersett, 80 (1262%)T. 3rd rate. 


| order. 


338. Marcert, 24 (262)T. 6th rate. For- 
merly named ‘‘ ye Jersey,’’ but altered per 
Added 21 Oct., 1698. Cast away 
near Cartagena (Capt. Samuel Mead), 9 Dec., 
1707. 115 men, 24 guns (262)T. 

339 JprseY, 48 (676 77/94)T. 4th rate. 


| Built at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, by G. 


: | Moore and J. Nye. 
Built at Chatham by Mr. Robert Lee. Added | 


31 May, 1698. Vigo, 16 Oct., 1702; Velez | 
Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; (not in Removal List, | 


although some say she was broken up in 
1715). Next of name built Woolwich, 1731. 
332. WorcESTER, 
rate, 


Winter. Added 31 May, 1698. 


1703 and 1705. 








| vessel was captured from French. 
48 (689 59/94)T. 4th | 
Built at Southampton by Mr. Rob. | 
Mentioned | 
Captured French Vareur, | at Deptford by Sam. Miller. 


Added 24 Nov., 1698. 
Was a hulk 1747-50. A new JERSEY was 
built at Plymouth, 1736. 

340. Merpway Prize, hulk (500)T.  Con- 
verted from 4th rate 14 Jan., 1698/99. (This 
Added 20 


Aug., 1697.) vice Leoparp, hulk, at Sheer- 
ness. 

341. Revence, 70 (1065)T. 3rd rate. Built 
Added 4 April, 





1699. Sergison’s MS. List states ‘‘ re-built 
1699,’’ but there is no trace of an earlier 
REVENGE in either 1688 or 1697 list. 123 ft. 
8 ins, in keel; 40 ft. 3 in. Beam=(1065)T. 
She was flagship at Gibraltar 1705; re-named 
BuckincHam 16 June, 1711. (Next Buck- 
INGHAM, or re-build, at Deptford, 1745-50.) 

342. Nassau, 70 (1080 80/94)T. 3rd rate. 
Built at Portsmouth by Elias Waff. Added 2 
Aug., 1699. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; 
capture of Gibraltar 1704.  ‘‘ Run ashore 
and Lost (Capt. John Edwards) between ye 
Deale Sand and Ye Horse’’ (1080)T. 440 
men 70 guns, 30 Oct., 1706. 

343. Bonetra, 6 (66)T. sloop. Built at 
Deptford by Samuel Miller. Added 1 Sept., 
1699. Mentioned 1707; sold 10 April, 1712, 
to John Bevois for £57. Under order 15 
March, 1711/12. 

344. SHarKE, 6 (66). sloop. 
Deptford by Samuel Miller. Added 5 Sept., 
1699. Surrendered (Capt. George Fisher) off 
Beachy Head to French 46-gun_ ship 
30 March, 1703. As (66)T. 50 men 4 P. 2 F. 
guns. 

345. ProursiTion, 6 (68)T. sloop. Built 
at Woolwich by Fisher Harding. Added 5 
Sept., 1699. Surrendered (Capt. James 
Barter) to a French privateer of 10 guns 
between Lands End and Scilly coming from 
New England 14 Aug., 1702. 

546. Tinpury, 48 (691)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Chatham by Robert Lee, Dan Furzer and 
Robert Shortiss. Added 29 Sept., 1699. 
Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; Santa Martha 
1740; Carthagena March, 1741; W.I. 1741; 
accidentally burnt (Capt. Peter Lawrence) in 
West Indies 21 Sept., 1742. 

347. THuNpDERBOLT Prize (530)T. hulk. 
Converted from 5th rate. Added 18 Sept., 
1699. 

348. Merwin, 6 (66)T. 
Chatham by Robert Shortiss. Added 30 
Sept., 1699. Next of name was built at 
Lymehouse in 1744. 

349. Swattow, 6 (66)T. sloop. Built at 
Chatham by Robert Shortiss. Added 30 
Sept., 1699. (Sergison’s MS. 1700/1 states 
built by Dan Furzer.) Surrendered (Capt. 
Henry Cremer) as 50 men 6-guns sloop (66)T. 
to a French privateer of 10 guns off the Maes 
19 April, 1703. (She may have been sur- 
rendered and re-captured on 31 March, 1703.) 

350. Fox, 6 (68 10/94)T. sloop. Built at 
Sheerness by Robert Lee. Added 14 Oct., 
1699. (Sergison’s MS. 1700/1 states built 
by William Lee.) ‘* Wrecked on coast of 
Ireland at Castle Haven in ye Violent Storm 


sloop. Built at 
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2 Dec., 1699.’’ 

351. Wootrs, 6 (65)T. sloop. Built at 
Portsmouth by Elias Waffe. Added 31 Oct., 
1699. Surrendered (Capt. Wagdolen Baker) 
to a privateer of 18-guns off Dimilton 24 
June, 1704. ‘‘ Recaptured by ye Dutch and 
salvage paid for her’’; re-added 16, Dec., 
1704. Surrendered (Capt. James Milleson) 
to French off Dublin 19 June, 1708.  Re- 
captured ‘‘ by ye SPEEDWELL’’ and re added 
21 June, 1708. ‘‘ Sold at a Publick Sale at 
ye office to John Bickford’’ for £135 10 
| April, 1712. 
| 352. Swirt, 6 (65)T. sloop. Built at 
| Portsmouth by Elias Waffe. Added 31 Oct., 
| 1699. Surrendered (Capt. Robert Jackson) 
35 men 6 guns (65)T. (with Prouisition 
| (68)T. captured four days earlier) 18 Aug., 
| 1702, between Land’s End and Scilly coming 
from New England, to a French privateer of 
10-guns. 

353. Sr. Lo, 4 (47)T. yacht. Built at 
Plymouth by Tho. Podd. Added 23 April, 
1700 (St. Loor or St. Love). Sold 2 Aug., 
1716, to Robert Douglas for £101. 

354. Sr. Antonro (66 57/94) T. sloop. 
‘Received from Capt. Wynnlesmand of ye 
Apvice, being taken from Capt. Kidd at 
New England.’’ Added 27 April, 1700. 
Sunk at Jamaica per letter 4 Aug., 1707. 

355. Kunsak, 32 (533)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Kinsale by Thos. Studleigh and Thos. 
Stacey. Added 22 May, 1700. Mentioned 
11 Nov., 1720. (Next of name built Roth- 
erhithe, 1741). 

356. Prrecrinp Gatity, 20 (192)T. 6th 
trate. Built at Sheerness by William Lee. 
Added 21 Sept., 1699. Reduced to a yacht 
29 May, 1716; and re-named CAROLINA in 
May, 1716. (196 84/94)T. Rebuilt 1733 at 
Deptford and then called Orp Carorine, and 
re-named in 1749 PerEGRINE Stoop as (229)T. 
Lost as 10-gun sloop (Com, Edward Knowles) 
|on passage to Lisbon with orders to com- 
/mence hostilities against Spanish. — Sailed 
| 28 Dec., 1761; not since heard of. 
| 357. Fortune (192)T. Storeship. ‘Was 4 
| prize sent home from New England with a 
| loading of timber by my Ld. Bellamont. 
| Added 8 April, 1701. There was a new store- 
| ship of this name in 1709 (see No. 500 post). 
| A previous vessel Fortune, storeship (Cap- 
| tain Unton Deering), was cast away in 4 








| 


| 


| storm on the coast of Cornwall, 15 Dec., 
| 1700). } 

| 358. Lewrs Prize. (460)T. Hulk. Fitted 
as a hulk “‘ to attend ye West India Squad- 
Added 22 April, 1701. 


ron.”’ (St. Lewis 
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———— 


Prize captured from French. Added 22 
Jan., 1696/97). 
359. Rll Sovererenez, 110 (1882)T. Ist 


rate. Built (re-built) at Woolwich by Fisher 
Harding. Added 25 April, 1701. Built 
originally by Peter Pott at Woolwich as 
SovEREIGN, 1637 (1605)T.; also named Sov- 
EIGN OF THE SEAS, and COMMONWEALTH. 
Burnt by accident at Chatham, 27 Jan., 
1695/96 as (1545)T. Employed on harbour 
service as 1st Rate in July, 1762. 

360. Sr. Grorce, hulk. Bought of Thos. 
Stevens for £450, to serve as a hulk at Har- 
wich, Added 15 Dec., 1701. Sunk as a 
breakwater at Chatham, 20 Feb., 1715/16.1 


JoHN A, Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


THE LION PASSANT. 


(ue three lions passant are always sugges- 

tive of the England Royal Shield: said 
to be a memory of its French possessions, 
that originally the Norman shield had been 
two lions. 
Royal Shield, that of Richard I, in 1188, the 
lion was rampant, not passant; and I do not 
find lions rampant and lions passant were 
interchangeable, 


Why did Cadwallader ap Griffith, King of | 


North Wales, have similar arms to the pre- 
sent English Royal Shield, his date being 
ae as A.D, 630—very much older than any 
orman King or Duke? It could scarcely 
have been out of compliment to the English ! 
True, Cadwallader’s lions had blue claws, but 
that is a slight difference, and we find blue 
claw lions claimed by the Giffords or 
Giffards. 
family, and one branch of the Somery-Cam- 
ville also bore it, and other families also. 

Howell Ddu had the same arms, but his 
lions had black claws, not blue claws and 
tongues, 

Sable and lions passant are more usual; 
here again we find it as Welsh. Adam de 
Montgomery bore in the time of Henry III, 
“Or 3 lions passant in pale sable.’’ 

These heraldic articles of mine are written 
not as a treatise on heraldry, but to attract 





1 Novr.—Captain W. Dampier’s second voy- 
age 1703-4 was undertaken in a ship named 
the St. Grorce, which was accompanied by 
Cinque Ports GaLLy commanded by Capts. Pick- 
ering and Stradling. 


However, in the earliest known | 


It was the shield of the Ludlow | 





notice to the origins of shields, not hitherto 
commented upon, and to suggest derivation 
and identification of origins; the Heralds of 
old did not indiscriminately allot coats of 
arms. 

The three lions passant on a red shield was 
used by many families, without any Royal 
or Welsh descent apparent: Brograve, 
O’Brien, etc. The lions were passant, 
sometimes passant guardant, and _ occa- 
| sionally passant reguardant. When guardant 
they are sometimes called leopards, and 
should have black spots upon them—probably 
a little fancy of a particular hreald. 

The chief variant of this coat was the 
| field being metal, and it probably was 
| intended as a ‘‘ difference,’’ but we find more 
usual the field divided per pale with the 
| three lions passant: occasionally per fess with 
| three lions, and still rarer it is per chevron 
| and three lions. 

With these shields more care should be 
| taken in blazoning, but if not specified that 
|they are ‘‘in pale,’? the lions should be 
| drawn two: one—not one above the other. 
| In the case of these lion passant shields, the 
| border was not a difference, it usually denoted 
a different family. 

More than three lions passant is unusual, 
but a few examples can be found. Of crowned 
{lions passant guardant we have foreign 
| examples: it may have been a fashion brought 

from Denmark to denote a royal descent ; but 
in England a lion was a royal beast and did 
not need a crown to distinguish him. 

Three lions in pale on a blue background 
is borne by the town of Romney, Kent. 
Appleby, in Westmorland, had the same, 
with the lions crowned. Ludlow also bore az. 
3 lions passant argent. It was this variety of 
families all bearing lions passant which, in 
the absence of colour, made me hesitate to 
name the shield recently identified by another 
| correspondent to these columns. It is inter- 

esting to note how many medieval families 
| bore three lions passant—often reversing the 
| colours. 

| When we come to green combined with 
| three lions passant, the list is small. Lord 
| Camville, 1295-1311, may have been an acci- 
| dental fading change of blue. The other 
|examples are Irish, a very usual Heralds’ 
| College arrangement for the sister Isle. 

| The three lions in pale in a border were 
| borne by the City of Hereford. 

Oriel College, founded 1323, bore the 

founders’ arms, Adam de Browne, in a border 
| engrailed. 
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Thomas of Woodstock had a border argent 
round his lions. 

Vale Royal Abbey at Dunham, Cheshire, 
had the three lions surmounted by a crosier, 
and the border was bezantee. 

It seems to me all abbeys, colleges or towns 
should have some distinction to shew they 
are not those of a private individual. 

To find the lions couchant or sejeant sim- 
plifies identification. Of the first, Bredwar- 
dine, Co. Brecon, had two conchant lions, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


for the second, a family named Heatherfield. | 


Rhoddri Mawr’s lions were ‘‘ coward,”’ that 
is, their tails between their legs. 

Cats and leopards and lions passant guar- 
dant are all three apt to be confused; in fact, 
the cats and the leopards are alike except by 
right the latter should have black spots. 


E. E. Copr. 
EMPLE CHURCH PANELLING IN 
BOWES MUSEUM, BARNARD 


CASTLE.—At the recent quarterly meeting 
of the Bowes Museum trustees Lord Barnard 


called attention to the concluding portion of | 


the report. This stated that the Master of 
the Temple (A. Powall, K.C.) had been 
making inquiries of the Curator about the 
seventeenth century panelling which for years 
had been stored in the Museum. 
panelling appeared to be a portion of the 
screen which was erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1682-3 in the Temple Church and 
removed about 1845 when the church was 
restored. Research into the account books of 
the Middle Temple showed that the carving 
was done by William Emmett, who received 
£45, and not by Grinling Gibbons as hitherto 
thought. 

It had been purchased by John Bowes, who 


This | 


NOVEMBER 16, 1999, 


Readers’ Queries. 


OHN HILL BURTON, THE HISTORIAN 
OF SCOTLAND.—Is there any record of 
the origin of his father, who is merely said 
to be an officer of the army and to have 
landed at Aberdeen during the Peninsular 
War? 
The name ‘‘ Hill’ occurs also in the 
English family of Burton of Leicestershire 
and Staffordshire. 


B. B. E. 


{LEUR-DE-LIS. — What is the scientific 
name of the species of flower for which 
this heraldic emblem is intended? I am 
reminded of this question by your correspond- 
ent Mrs. Copr, ‘‘ Heraldic Botany,” p. 2% 
ante, who erroneously describes it as an Iris, 
which it certainly is not, neither is it exactly 
a Lily, as most authorities on heraldry appear 
to regard it. Mr. Fox-Davies, in his ‘ Com. 
plete Guide to Heraldry,’ 1909, pp. 272-5, 
gives a long account of this flower in its 
application to that subject, but does not say 
one word as to its specific scientific name. 
Now the flower known as the Fleur-de-lis to 
the natives of the South of France and in 
Northern Italy, on the slopes of the Alps, 
where it is pretty plentiful, the peasants have 
indicated to me the plant called by us the 
St. Bruno’s Lily, in scientific parlance 
Anthericum liliastrum (or by some Paradisia 
liliastrum), which has white paper-like petals 
something like a tulip in appearance, the stem 
of which is about a foot in length. Although 


; not a true lily, it belongs to the Liliacee or 


with his wife, Countess Montalbo, founded | 


the Museum. 

It was decided to put up the panelling 
and the Curator suggested as a suitable place 
a corner of the Sculpture Gallery. It was 


understood that the Temple authorities did | 


not desire its return. They merely wanted to 
know where it was. 


H. ASKEw. 


‘HANGING LONDON. — 
Regent Street. H.M. the Queen opened 


an extension on the afternoon of 10 Oct. 


Polytechnic, | 


This will house the activities of the Young | 


Women’s Institute. H.M. also unveiled a 
memorial tablet to Mrs. Quintin Hogg, wife 
of the Polytechnic’s founder. 


J. ARDAGH. 


lily family. 
Wiiit1am Harcourt-Batu. 
RorcH FAMILY.—In his excellent little 
book, ‘ Wales and the Sea Fisheries’ 
(1829), Mr. Colin Matheson, keeper of z00- 
logy in the National Museum of Wales, refers 
to a “‘ Mr. Rotch,’’ an American, who went 
to Milford in the eighteenth century to 
pursue the whale fishing. What is known of 
this family? Was the name originally 
Roach ? 
J. M. Butxock. 


RTUNES TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. — In ‘‘Two hundred years ago’ 
(clvii. 308) is the statement that a lady’s 
dowry would be about £6,000. In newspapers 


|of that time there are often similar state- 


ments. Where these pure guesses or was the 


| amount of one’s fortune known then? 


A. W. 0. 
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[RON SHOES FOR OXEN.—I understand 


that in the early ages oxen used for | 


agricultural purposes were shod with iron, 
and that the iron after being horse-shoe shape 
was thinned at the outer edge and beated up 
around the hoof and there secured with nails, 


thus forming a shoe in the real sense of ths | 


word, Any confirmation of this would be 
most appreciated. 
H. 


SH SPRAYS A SIGN OF MOURNING. 
—Can you inform me if sprays of ash 
were ever worn as mourning ? 


I find that Hampshire children on the an- | 


niversary of the execution of Charles the 1st 
wore a spray of oak in the morning, and in 
the afternoon changed it to a spray of ash. 
I have heard that the ash is a sign of mourn- 
ing in various parts of Kurope. 

L. M. S. 


Gee s-Pid. Wass is the origin of the 
term ‘‘ guinea-pig’’ applied to midship- 
men up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


tury? In the case of clergymen and doctors | 


doing duty for the fee of one guinea, the 
reason of the term is obvious. Did midship- 
men wear tailless coats as opposed to those 
worn by their seniors in rank, and hence 
the title ? 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


HE SERPENTINE, HYDE PARK. aa | 


What quantity of water is daily supplied 
into the Serpentine ? 
of London,’ says that it was fed by the stream 
from West End, near Hampstead (presum- 
ably the West Bourne) and the overplus of 
certain reservoirs, together with natural 
springs, but that since 1834 the stream was 
cut off and the deficiency made up from the 
Chelsea Waterworks. What are the present 
sources of supply, and does the quantity vary 
with the seasons? Do the fountains at the 
Lancaster Gate end play all the year round, 
and at what hours? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


VICTORIAN WRITER AT STOKEN- 

CHURCH.—Some years ago, living at 
Stokenchurch, I was informed of a Victorian 
writer who lived at that village in a small 
house at the top of Dashwood Hill and that 
he drove a pair of zebras or some peculiar 
sort of animals. Can you give me some in- 
formation of him, name, the team that he 
drove, ete. 


P. K. Farr. 
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Timbs, in ‘ Curiosities | 


| labour its due honour? 
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| “iANDEM ” HEIRESS.—The pedigree of 
Wood of Beadnell which is given in 
‘ History of Northumberland,’ Vol. I, shows 
that Thomas Wood, of Burton and Falloden 
| (ob. 1755) left surviving issue a daughter 
Hannah, who married Sir Henry Grey of 
Howick, Bart. She is described as sole 
daughter tandem heiress. She had two 
| brothers, John Wood of Preston and Thomas 
Wood of Falloden, both of whom predeceased 
their father. John Wood married and had 
issue, but the offspring died during the life- 
| time of Thomas Wood (0b. 1755). Thomas 
| Wood, jun., died unmarried. 
What is the meaning of tandem as used 
here ? 
H. AskEw. 


De KE OF ALBERMARLE.—Are there any 

records of the Duke of Albermarle having 

visited this ‘‘ Honour of Clitheroe’”’ after 

receiving the grant of same from Charles II? 

Any particulars of books or memoirs deal- 

ing with the life of this gentleman will be 

appreciated. 

McL. 

JARL OF LINCOLN.—The Ear! of Lincoln, 

1290, besides being a great warrior and 

a statesman, appears to have taken a keen 

interest in hunting. Are there any records 

of his activities in this particular direction ? 
K. 

ESNIL.—Can any one tell me the meaning 

of the word Mesnil, often attached to the 

name of a street in French towns, such as 

the Montmesnil in Paris? It does not 
appear to be the name of a family. “— 
M. R. 


HALLAM'S (THE HISTORIAN) 
FAMOUS RIDDLE.—Where is the solu- 
tion to this riddle to be found? 


I sit on a rock whilst I’m raising the wind, 
But, the aoe once abated, I’m gentle and 
kind; 

I’ve Kings at my feet who await but my nod, 
To kneel in the dust on the ground I have trod, 
Tho’ seen to the world, I’m known to but few, 
The Gentiles detest me, I’m pork to the Jew. 
I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah alone in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 
And when I’m discovered you'll say, with a 


smile 
That my first and my last are the best of our 
Isle, 
S. 


OURCE OF QUOLATION WANTED.— 
Might of Right. How are we to secure to 
By W. E. Gladstone. 


Atex James AITCHESON. 
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R li tration by the patronage which he extended 
€p Tes. to literature, and it was by his recommenda- 


a - - | tion that a pension was conferred on Dr, 





Johnson. His principal measure, as Prime 
JOHN STUART, THIRD EARL OF Minister, was the conclusion of a treaty of 
BUTE. peace with France, after a sanguinary and 
(clvii. 268) cpied Feb. 10, 1763 bot the English retion 
g : cluded Feb. 10, ; but the English nation, 
H's lordship, the first and favourite minis- | being intoxicated with the successes which had 
as ter of George the Third, was born in the — = fs ey eee disapproved - the 
arliament Close, Edinburgh, May, 25, 1713. | treaty, an 6 Lar ame so unpopular as 
He received his education a Pra and suc-| 4 minister that he and his country were 
ceeded his father in 1723, when he was only eg - 9 agreed we tg ba 
ten years of age. In April, 1737, he was ilkes and other party writers, through the 
port one of the ie ore peers of Scot- | medium of the North Briton, and_ similar 
land, and re-chosen at the general elections of | unprincipled publications. On April 8, 1763, 
1761, 1768 and 1774. In 1738, he was made | Lord Bute suddenly retired from office and 
a Knight of the Thistle. On the landing of | although he never afterwards openly inter- 
the Pretender in Scotland in 1745, the Earl! | fered with public business, he retained the 
proceeded to London, and offered his services | confidence of the King, and was, but without 
yt rat Ne ap tone ge set : mi | = es of a a secret —s 
abolishing the heritable jurisdictions, he had | over the royal counsels. He was even blame 
an allowance of two rod se pounds for the | as the aie of the Stamp Act, which kindled 
sheriffship, and one hundred and eighty-six | the first flame of discord between Great Bri- 
— per gray _ threepence for the | tain and her North pene rg hensicee 
regality o ute; in all, two thousand one| He employed the architect Robert Adam to 
hundred and eighty-six pounds nine shillings | build a pa pede mansion at Luton Hoo. He 
> a a sii in full of his claim of eight | married, Aug. 24, 1738, Mary, yd ey . 
ousand pounds. Edward Wortley Montagu, M.P., and ha 
At an exhibition of private theatricals his | five sons and wid ienalines — 
lordship attracted the notice of Frederick,; 1. John, succeeded as 4th earl. 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of which he, 2, James Archibald, born 1747, M.P. from 
was invited to court; and, in October, 1750, | 1768 to 1806. 
was appointed by his royal highness, a lord of | 3, Frederick, M.P. for Bute, died 17 May, 
his bed-chamber. After the death of the | 4g09. , 
prince, he was in 1756 nominated by the| 4, Sir Charles, a distinguished general, 
widowed princess, groom of the stole to her| K.C.B. 
son, the young heir-apparent; afterwards| 5 William, born March, 1755, Vicar of 
George the Third. In this capacity he ob-| Layton Bishop of St. David’s, and Arch- 
tained unbounded influence with the princess bishop of Armagh. 
of Wales, in consequence of which the tutors| 4 Mary, married 1761, James, Earl of 
of her son, the Earl of Harcourt and the Leueiinie ; 
Bishop of Norwich, resigned their offices, and| “9 Jane. married, 1768, George, Earl 
their successors, Lord Waldegrave and the Macartney ’ ‘ ; 
Bishop of Lincoln, also opposed him unsuc- |“ 3 anne. married 1764, Hugh, Earl Percy. 
cessfully. Two days after the accession of | 4° Ayoust ied Capt. Andrew Corbet. 
George III to the throne, in October, 1760,) 5 ee perce 1778, John, 1st Earl 
Lord Bute was sworn a privy councillor, and | o¢ po;tarlington. i 
appointed groom of the stole to his majesty. 6. Louisa, died unmarried, 1851, aged %. 
In March, 1761, on the dismissal of the) yj, lordship was the eldest son of the 
Whig ministry, he resigned that office, and) .cond earl by his wife, Anne, daughter of 
was appointed one of the principal secretaries | Aychibald, 1st Duke of Argyll. 
of state. The same year, on the resignation ‘ iil N. F.8.A.,8C0T. 
of the Princess Amelia, he was appointed James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.4.,500% 
ranger and keeper of Richmond Park, and| Oban. 
invested with the Order of the Garter; and, PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
May 29, 1762, he was constituted First Lord DAIRY (clvi. 192, 237, 308, 326; clvil. 














of the Treasury. He signalised his adminis- |! 227, 246, 265, 319, 341).—Cheese with apple 
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tart is a Cheshire custom not known in the 
§. of England. 
E. E. C. 


ERANDAHS (clvii. 517).—I remember Dr. 
Bland at Burghfield, Berks, building a 
bungalow with a verandah. My grandfather, 
M. G. Thoyt, met one at the Abbotts Farm 
House, built about 1865. | Verandahs were 
built about 1755, possibly from models seen 
in America. I could quote examples ob- 

viously of that date. 

E. E. C. 


There is a verandah at Euxton Hall, near 
Leyland, Lancs., or was till the reconstruc- 
tion of the building this year, and I have 
not seen the altered house. V. C. H. says: 
“Euxton Hall was rebuilt in 1849-50, re- 
placing a plain classic building of two stories, 
with pediment and pillared porch, erected in 
1739 on the site of a still older house.’’ 

A. J. H. 


ARQUEBUSADE WATER (clvii. 316). — 

Judging from the contexts in which this 
name appears in the trade-cards of perfumers 
it seems to have been one of the ‘‘ perfumed 
waters ’’ which were in fashionable use in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
tion of ‘‘ the True D’Arquesbusade Water 
from Switzerland’’ occurs in a hand-bill, 
dated 1696, issued from ‘‘ Bernard’s Old Per- 
fume-Shop, at the Sign of the Golden Ball 
facing the lower End of St. James’s, Hay- 
market, near Pall Mall,” along with other 
similar perfumes—Eau de Bergamot, Kau 
de Marienhal, Eau de Luce from Paris, Eau 
de Carmes and many others. 


Amprosse HEAL. 


A lotion regarded as a specific for gunshots 
and wounds. 
busade, with examples from 1747 to 1839. 


R. 8S. B. 


ANTHONY ASKEW (clvii. 316). 
‘Alumni Dublinenses,’ by Burtchaell and 
Sadleir, gives him as a sizar 3 June, 1735, 
aged 15, son of Roger A., ‘‘ generosus,” and 
born at Dublin. A scholar 1738. The record 
gives no other Askew. 
R. S. B. 


In Burtchaell and Sadleir’s ‘ Alumni 
Dublinenses,’ London, 1924, p. 24, is the 
following entry :— 

Askew, Anthony, Siz[ar]. (Dr. Lloyd), 
June 3, 1735, aged 15; s. of Roger, Generosus ; 
> Dublin. Sch{olar] 1738. 

W. J. B. 








FPWARD GATTEY OF EXETER (clvii. 
244, 320). — Mr. Livesey’s quotations 
from Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames’ in reply to my query for 
information giving Edward Gattey’s pedigree 
are incorrect and may mislead your readers. 
I have previously consulted Bardsley and 
find Mr. Livesey’s first and third quotations 


| are spelt Gatty and Gattie respectively ; this 


disproves his theory about Deborah Gatty 
being the widow of William Gattey. As for 
errors in the spelling of the name in the 
registers this is rendered extremely unlikely 
as the family had been long situated at Hare- 
field, Lympstone, Devon, which I had for- 
gotten to state in my previous query, 
although they left there in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 

Edward Gattey bore arms, his crest being 
an arm encased in armour holding a battle- 
axe, on a mural crown. He was made a 
Freeman of Exeter on Sept. 29, 1794. 

In ‘ Heathiana,’ by Sir F. Drake, the 
following particulars are given in a tabular 
pedigree :— 

1794. June 17th. Mary Heath m. at St. 
Sidwell’s, Exeter, Edward Gattey, of Hare- 


M | field, nr, Exmouth. 
en- 


C. F. Heatu-Gattey. 


TORKS IN ALSACE (clvii. 294). — The 
scarcity of these birds in North Central 


| Europe during recent years has been attri- 


buted to the wholesale destruction of locusts 
| by poison in South Africa, to whence these 
| birds migrate during the winter season, these 
| destructive insects providing their principal 
| pabulum during that period, according to a 
| correspondent in the Field a year or two ago. 


Wiuit1am Harcourt-Baru. 


| QURNAME AMERICA (clvii. 296).—Thi 
See ‘O.E.D.,’ sub. harque- | “ ’ = ) “2 


rare name may either be derived indirectly 


| from the same geographical designation fixed 
/on some returned emigrant or native of the 
= | Western Hemisphere or it may be of direct 
The : ab : 
| personal Italian origin; in the latter case 
| from Amerigo (Amerigo Vespucci, the reputed 
| discovered thereof, having given his name to 
| those two Continents), the Portuguese equiva- 
| lent being Americo. It 
probably of French derivation from Americus, 
with its variations Anauricus and the con- 
traction Amaury, concerning which I am 
| reminded of one possessing this baptismal cog- 
| nomen from Normandy, namely, Americus de 
Harcourt, seventh son of Robert (II), IV 
Baron de Harcourt, who was presented by 
King John with the incumbency of the church 
at 


is, however, most 


Henley-on-Thames, Co. Oxford, in 
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A.D. 1204, the manor of which was in the 
previous possession of his brother, John de 
Harcourt, Baron de Blosville. Amaury de 
Harcourt, a nephew of the preceding, was 
Seigneur d’Elbeuf in Normandy circa 1250. 
These are the only two instances of which I 
am cognisant in the case of the baptismal 
name under consideration. 


Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 
ONDON SEWERS (clvii. 516). — Timb’s 
‘ Curiosities of London’ contains some 
information about sewers. There it is stated 
that a ‘‘ Bill of Sewers ’’ existed in 1531 to 
be superseded in 1848 by the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers,’’ for whom a map was 
prepared by the Ordnance Office. Sewerage 
amounted to seven millions of cubic feet north 
of the Thames and two and a half south, all 
leading into the river. The Fleet sewer is 
said.to be the oldest in London. Cunningham 
states that the first sewer in Chancery Lane 
was made by the Lord Keeper Guildford in 

the reign of Charles II. 
Watter E. GAWTHORP. 


‘HE NOTORIOUS PIRATE FALL (clvii. | 
296, 339).—Philip Gosse, in his ‘ Pirates’ | 


Who’s Who’ (1924) gives the following brief 
account about Fall:—‘‘ Fall, John. This 
buccaneer was one of Captain Sharp’s crew. 
On the death of John Hilliard, the ship’s 
master, Fall was promoted to the larboard 
watch. 
man.”’ 

Fall does not appear to be mentioned by 
Johnson in his ‘General History of Pirates ’ 
(1926), and he probably was neither im- 
prisoned nor hung, as & name does not 
appear in ‘ The Complete Newgate Calendar,’ 
edited by Rayne and Crook (1926). 


: H. M. CasHMoreE. 
WALKING-STICKS (clvii. 298, 339). — 


The article on walking-sticks in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia 
been in use from the remotest antiquity, not 
merely for helping to support the weight of 
the person, but for the appearance of dignity 
and elegance they lend.’’ John R. Jackson, 
in a long article on ‘‘ Walking-sticks’’ in 
Good Words, 1871, p. 429, says that he will 
not, in that article, ‘‘ trace the pedigree of 


the walking-stick back through the ages of | 


antiquity, for we might even go far into 
classical and biblical history, the staff being 
mentioned both by Pliny and Homer as well 
as in the New and Old Testaments.”’ J. R. 


Planché in his ‘ Cyclopedia of Costume,’ Vol. | Sandys, 3rd edn, C.U.P., 1921, there is 4 


Nothing further is known of this | 


’ states that they “‘ have | 


i., only deals with the walking-stick in the 
modern and generally accepted sense of the 
term as “ distinguished from the staff of the 
traveller, the bourdon of the pilgrim, or the 
crutch of age.’? He says it appears in the 
hands of gallants of the fifteenth century; 
but that ‘‘ canes are first heard of in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and were probably 
introduced to Europe after the discovery of 
America.” Walking-sticks of various sizes 
and lengths, with heads of gold, ivory or 
silver, were used during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. A ‘‘ French walking- 
stick, with a ribbon and tassels to hold it 
when passed over the wrist, was fashionable ” 
from the time of Charles II to George II, 
but during the following reign ‘‘ an ugly and 
grotesque walking stick justly excited the cen- 
| sure and ridicule of the public press.”’ All 
| fantastic sizes and lengths of walking-sticks 
| appear to have been used, but in 1762 the 
London Chronicle stated that the walking- 
i ‘almost reduced to an useful size.” 


| stick was 
H. M. Casumore, 





According to Fairholt, the walking-stick is 
derived from the ‘‘ bourdon,’’ the pilgrim’s 
| staff, mentioned by Piers Plowman, and illus- 
| trated in ‘The four Sons of Aymon ’ (X1Vth 
|century). It is found in the arms of the 
| ancient Norman family of Bourdonnaye. In 
| the form of the modern walking-stick it 
| appears in the Royal MS. 15E4, where two 
‘courtiers of Edward IV are shewn in con- 
| versation. About the same period there was 
| a painting in Hungerford Chapel, Salisbury 
| Cathedral, in which a dandy of the time is 
| lightly holding a stick slightly longer than the 
modern length. Naturally Charles II, in 
| introducing French coat and_ waistcoat, 
| also favoured the French stick with ribbons 
| and tassels passed round the wrist. In Geor- 
| gian times, with the exaggeration of head- 
| dresses, sticks and canes with carved heads 

and generally of greater size were sported by 
/men and women. Garnished canes, even with 
| perfume in the cap, and with tweezers, com- 
| passes and rules, were included in an inven- 
tory at Greenwich in the time of Henry VIII. 
In the brass to Bishop Geste of Rochester, 
1578, in Salisbury Cathedral, the Bishop 
| holds a stick, or more correctly a staff. 


Watrer E. GawTHorP. 
LAVERY UNDER THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE (clvii. 316). — In ‘A Com- 
| panion to Roman Studies,’ ed. by Sir J.B 
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section on Slaves, pp. 362-5, with a biblio- 
graphy as follows:—Blair, An enquiry into 
the state of slavery amongst the Romans; 
Smith, Dictionary of Ant. 3, s.v, Servus; 
Wallon, Hist. de l’esclavage dans |]’antiquité, 
vol, ii; Boissier, La ——- romaine, vol. ii; 
Marquardt and Mau, Privatleben, 135-195 ; 
Becker and Goll, Gallus, ii. (1881), 115 ff. ; 
Buckland, The Roman law of slavery; 
Halkin, Esclaves publics chez les Romains; 
Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Servi; Blumner, 
Privataltertumer, 277 ff. There are also 
notes in Labriolle’s ‘ History and Literature 
of Christianity’ (‘Latin Christianity’), 
Kegan Paul, 1924, pp. 155-6 and_ 470; 
Armytage’s ‘ Christianity in the Roman 
World,’ Bell, 1927, pp. 116-117; and Carr’s 
‘The Church and the Roman Empire,’ Long- 
mans, 1902, p. 36. Gibbon also discusses it. 
A. J. H. 


1° WHIPPER $ (clvii, 262, 4502). — | 





‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 14th to 17th | 


Centuries, by J. Charles Cox, describes 


whippers. Almost every countryman possessed | 
a dog, and these were in the habit of attend- | 
ing church with their masters. At Baslow, 
Derbyshire, the whip still hangs in the vestry. 
Extracts of entries relating to the whipping 
of dogs and payments to officials occur on 
p. 508 of same work. Entries about dog- 
whippers can be found in the following | 
churchwardens’ accounts: — Elmham (Car- | 
thew’s ‘ Hist. of Launditch,’ 1879); Duffield | 
(Derbysh. Archaeol. Soc. Journal, 39); | 
Hartshorn (ditto, No. 7) ; Pittington (Surtees | 
Soc., 84); Hartland (Hist. MSS. Rep. 5, | 
App.); Cheddar (ditto, App. to Rep. 3); | 
Prestbury (East Cheshire, J. P, Earwaker, | 
v. 2); Youlgrave (Notes on the Derbyshire 
Churches, C. J. Cox, v. 2). 


JoAN PARKER. 


When visiting Southwell Cathedral some 
years ago an old man I met in the church- | 
yard informed me he was or had been the dog | 
whipper there and that as such he had 
officiated on several occasions. 

W. R. Davies. 


“7 AIRSTORM ” (clvii. 282). — I suggest 

that Lairstorm is a variant of Lairstall 
or of Lairstone. According to the editor of 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Pittington, 
Co. Durham (Surtees Soc., 84) the church 
there was probably flagged between 1609 and 
1614 and lairstones for graves succeeded lair- 
stalls. What was the covering of graves 
Where there was no stone flooring I do not 











(P- | ducti k he Mi 
307) the duties of and reason for dog- Reyer pill etna ag Mca Moen 


know ; but there were regular scales of charges 
in parishes for lairstalls and _ lairstones. 
Reference to ‘O.E.D.’ or ‘E.D.D.’ might 
help. 

Joan Parker. 


[HE UNKNOWN CHURCH (clvii. 281). 

—I think your correspondent must have 
been deluded by the countrywoman. The only 
building between Gomshall and Shere that 
so far as I can recall has the appearance of 
a church is Netley Mill, which lies beside the 
Tillingbourne Stream. Gomshall Manor was 
granted by Richard I in two moieties, one 
becoming known as Gomshall Netley, the 
other as Gomshall Towerhill (See V.C.H. 
Surrey, Blackheath Hundred, p. 115). No 
mention is made in V.C.H. of Netley Mill. 
Your correspondent could probably find 
further particulars in Manning and Bray 
or in one of the more modern books on Surrey. 
I have before me R. J. Askew’s ‘ Walks and 
Talks about Shere,’ in which there is a repro- 
If the 
‘Unknown Church” lay beyond Shere it 
must have been Albury old church, situated 


| in Albury Park, the restoration of which has 
| recently been undertaken. 


JOAN PaRKER. 


FETTER LANE: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clvii. 315).—Has not the origin of the 
name been often discussed before in ‘ N. and 
().’ ? Brewer no doubt borrowed his ‘‘ theory ”’ 
from Stow, who in his ‘ Survey of London,’ 
1603 (C. L. Kingsford’s reprint, 1908, vol. ii. 
p. 59) says, ‘‘ Fewtar Lane—so called of 
Fewters (or idle people) lying there.”’ 

Mr. Kingsford was a leading authority on 
London matters; his note (vol. ii. p. 363) 
about this name is as folows :— 

Stow is no doubt correct. Fetter Lane is 
probably the Viter lane without Newgate which 
occurs in 1294 and 1299 (Cal. Wills, i. 119, 139). 


; Faiterslane appears in 1312, the new lane called 


Faitur lane in 1352; others forms in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are Faytores 
lane, Faitours lane, Faytours lane, and Faitour 
lane... Faitour, faytor, or fayter, means an 
impostor, a cheat, especially a vagrant, who 
shams illness or pretends to tell fortunes 
(‘N.E.D.’). The suggestion that the name is 
due to fewters or fetters (the rests of a spear) 
made here by armourers (Mr. Loftie in ‘N. 
and Q,’ 8 S. xii. 161) is untenable. 


Surely this note settles the question once 
for all. 
Putte NoRMAN. 
In his ‘ City Street Names ’ (3rd edn., 1926) 
Louis Zettersten plumps for ‘‘ Faitours,”’ a 
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word meaning begging impostors and idlers, 
as furnishing the origin of this street name. 
This term, he says, is used by Chaucer for a 
lazy fellow. In times past the place has been 
called Faytor, Faiter, and Fewterers Lane. 
The present spelling dates back to 1555. 

It is also suggested by some that the name 
was probably derived from the ‘‘ fetters ’’ or 
rests on the breast plates of the knights who 
jousted in Fickett’s Field adjoining. Fetter 
Lane, it may be observed, was the head- 


quarters of the armourers who attended to the | 


requirements of the Templars. Sir Walter 
Besant and G. EK. Mitton, in ‘ Holborn and 
Bloomsbury * (1903) seem to incline to this 
origin. 


E. Beresford Chancellor, ‘ Annals of Fleet | 
Street,’ 1912, noted that in 1450 it was called | 
Fraitor Lane, and thinks that the present | 


name may be a false derivation from Frater, 


a likely name for a street situated ‘‘ close to | 
the purlieus of the learned brethren of the | 


Law.”’ 
It may be interesting to note that Stow 


spoke of the thoroughfare as Fraitor Street. | 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


Up to about 1674 Fetter Lane seems to have 
been known as Fewter Lane. This does not, 
of course, answer Mr. PHILirps’ query, but 
it may possibly help him. 

C. A. Hicerns. 


OYS’ ETON JACKETS (clvii. 226, 285, 
302). — I was a boy at Harrow in the 
’sixties, and though I do not know what the 
origin of our very peculiar dress was, I 
always understood that the neighbourhood of 
London insured its maintenance. It so 
marked a Harrow boy that it kept him out 
of the temptation of visiting that obviously 
undesirable town. 
there without difficult and dangerous pre- 

parations in the school itself. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


IVER WATER USED FOR DRINKING | 


(cliv. 83, 123, 141, 213; clvii. 319).—I 
fear the quotation from Dante proves only 


the poet’s familiarity with the common Latin | 


idiom in which bibere (fluvium, etc.) means 
nothing more than ‘‘live in the land of.” 
See Verg. Aen. 7, 715; Hor. Od. 2, 20, 20-3, 
10, 1-4, 15, 21; Mart. 7, 88, 6-10, 7, 2; Luc. 
8, 213; Sen. Hippol. 57; Claud. Cons. Mall. 
Theod. 286—Prob. et Olybr. 38 and 255—in 
Rufin, 1, 812. 


Tl. 2, 825 is an earlier instance of the | 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


idiom, which does not seem to have passed 


He could not in fact go) 


into English—not even in Milton. The 
‘ N.E.D.’ gives no example. 

S. 

HOMAS LEWIN, BARRISTER (elvii. 

278). — There was a Thomas Lewin of 

Princes Street, Hanover Square, and of 
| Eltham who was living in 1796-98 with a 
| family consisting of his wife, at least two 
| daughters and possibly a son. Was he any 
| relation to the barristers ? 
From Gent. Mag., July 4, 1796:—‘‘ Of a 
| deep decline at his father’s house at Bexley, 
| the Rev. John Brooke Lewin, M.A. of Pem- 
| broke College, Cambridge, Vicar of Wolverton 
|near Stoney Stratford and on the 9th his 
remains were interred at Bexley.”’ 

From Gent. Mag., June, 1798:—‘‘ At 
Mary-la-Bonne Church the Comte Royer de 
| St. Julien to Miss Lewin daughter of the 
late Samuel Lewin.’’ 

In 1816 there was living a William Lewin, 
| F.L.8., who had published some works on 
| Natural History. 
| G. H. L. 


HARLES MONTAGU POCOCK AT 
WATERLOO (clvii. 64, 101, 139).—Mk. 
BrineHam ApAMs in his reply to this query 
mention a Lt.-Col. de Jonquiéres as com- 
manding the 2nd Light Dragoons King’s 
German Legion at Waterloo and for which 
he was made a C.B. 

Among the MSS. of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Portsmouth is a letter dated 30 May, 
1729, from Thomas Hill, Esq., to John 
| Conduit, Esq., M.P., of George Street, 
| Hanover, introducing the bearer, Mons. de la 
| Jonquiere, an ensign in Lord Marks’s regi- 
| ment, to Mr. Conduit (Hist. MSS. Com- 
| mission, 8. Report Appendix, Part I, p. 65). 
| In should imagine that ensign de la Jon- 
quiere was the father of Lt.-Col. de 
Jonquiéres. Is anything known about Lord 
| Marks’s regiment ? “ 


| A: NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 
336).—A gun is fired at one o’clock every 
day from the dock wall at Birkenhead, and 
Liverpool sets its watches and clocks by it. 
R. S. B. 


ERALDIC STAINED GLASS (clvii. 317). 

—‘A History of English Glass-Painting,’ 

by Maurice Drake (Laurie, 1912) has a chap- 

ter entitled ‘ Heraldry,’’ wherein there are 

many examples of English heraldic stained 
glass noted. 
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BARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (elvii. 


with this topic the following epitaph may be 
worth noting. It was copied, so a note in my 
serap-book says, from a tombstone in Folke- 
stone Churchyard, date 1668, in memory of 
Rebecca Rogers :— 
A house she hathe, it’s made 
Of suche good fashione, 
The tenante ne’er shall paye 
lor repparatione. 
Nor will her landlord ever 
Raise her rente, 
Or turne her out of doors 
For non paymente. 
From chimney money too 
This cell is free, 
‘lo suche a house who 
Would not tenante be. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


As for some reason which I do not under- 


stand the assessment records of the Window | 


Tax do not seem to have generally been pre- 
served like those of the Hearth Tax, it would 
be of interest to have some further particulars 
of the Wigan books. Who were the assessors ? 
If they were government officials, the window 


tax records generally ought to be found 
among the records of taxation. Are there 


any in the Public Record Office? Are they 
included among the Lay Subsidy Rolls there? 
They ought to give valuable clues to the 
date of construction and size of Georgian 
houses, besides forming a directory of names 
and addresses at a date when few directories 
proper existed. 
R. S. B. 


WESLEY’s “FAMOUS MR. GEORGE 

F—*’ qeiets 315).—In the Standard 
Edition of Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ the reference 
isgiven as ‘‘I... read over the life of the 
famous Mr. George F[itzgerald].”’ 

George Fitzgerald, or properly George 
Robert Fitzgerald, was the elder son of George 
Fitzgerald, of Turlough, and Lady Mary 
Fitzgerald, sister of the second Earl of 
Bristol. George Robert suffered from ex- 
cessive pride, affirming that, as he was the 
head of the Desmond Family, he was the 
premier nobleman of Ireland, and he there- 
fore expected that all the country should sub- 
mit to him. This caused many disputes, and 
after a career of ruffianism and bullying of all 
who opposed him, he was convicted for pro- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


|‘ Journal’ 
| Penney edited an excellent edition a few 
| years ago. 





399 


| a delay of two hours occurred before the sen- 
243, 286, 303, 319, 338).—In connection | 


tence could be carried out. 

The exploits of Fitzgerald are referred to 
by Lecky in his ‘ History of Lreland in the 
Kuighteenth Century,’ and by Froude in his 
‘ knglish in Ireland.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The reference in Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ for 
July 15, 1789, probably refers to George Fox, 
the founder of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers). Fox was undoubtedly ‘‘ one of 
the most extraordinary men ”’ of his own, or 
of any other age. The best life of Fox is by 
T. Hodgkin, but above all, Fox’s own 
should be studied. Norman 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


“ DORTMANTEAU ” AND PSEUDO- 

“PORTMANTEAU” WORDS (clvii.77, 
125, 303).—Acrobat and aerobatics are not 
‘“ portmanteau ’’’ words. Liddell and Scott 
give a reference to Plutarch for the former 
(depoBdrns), meaning ‘‘ one who walks the 
air,’ and the verb depoSareiv occurs in 
Aristophanes (Clouds), Plato’s Apology and 
Lucian. The word aerobat was invented by 
the dean of University College, Oxford (Lt.- 
Col. Farquharson), who employed it when 
recording the visit of the present Air 
Marshall Brook Popham in 1913 to unveil a 
memorial to two airmen who were killed in 
Port Meadow. The word, which really means 
an atrman, has caught a further meaning 
from the word acrobat, and is now used for an 
airman who does ‘‘ stunts.’’ ‘‘ Acro-bat ’’ is, 
of course, a tip-toe walker, and ‘‘ aero-bat’’ 
an air-walker, 

CHARLES STRACHEY. 


ERALDIC BOTANY (elvii. 293). — Cf. 
chap. xiii. of Hilderic Friend’s ‘ Flowers 
and Flower Lore’ (1884) entitled ‘ Sprigs 
and Sprays in Heraldry.’ 
J. ARDAGH. 
The Rose was probably first introduced into 
Heraldry during the Wars of the Roses, at 
any rate it first came into prominent use at 
that period, certainly before Tudor times as 
suggested by your correspondent Mrs. Copr. 
I have dealt with the Fleur-de-lis elsewhere. 


WiiiramM Harcovurt-Bartu. 


peta (elvii., 333).—S. F. informs us, in 
* reply to an inquiry, that ‘ Bradfieldiana,’ 


curing a murder, and executed on June 12, | the hook referred to last week, may be obtained 


178. At the execution the rope snapped 


| from the School Shop, Bradfield College, Berk- 
when Fitzgerald jumped off the ladder, and | shire, for 6s. 6d. 
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| 
The Library. | 
A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell. A List of 

Printed Materials relating to Oliver Crom- | 

well, together with a list of Portraits and | 

Caricatures. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott, | 

Professor of History in Harvard University. | 

(Oxtord University Press. £2 12s. 6d.) 

M*: Abbott, the distinguished 

historian, has done a good service to 
torical research by this laborious compilation. | 
He enumerates 3,500 publications which have 
some concern with Cromwell from the earliest | 
days of 1924, over seven hundred portraits, | 
and some scores of satirical prints, with notes 
upon statues, busts, medals and such like bits 
of iconography. The total is astonishing, 
though it will not bear comparison with the 
80,000 known portraits and engravings relating 
to Napoleon and the 3,000 caricatures of him. 
Yet the one is the product of the presses of 
300 years; the other of barely half that time. 
We may well ascribe the vast difference partly 
to personality, and partly to circumstances. | 
Napoleon was a romantic and Cromwell a 
dour, figure, and the one turned upside down | 
the only world that counted in history, while 
the other left his impress almost entirely upon | 
two little islands. Moreover, no little of 
Napoleon’s domestic work remains, but Crom- | 
well’s was undone within a few months of his 
death. 

Mr. Abbott is careful to make no claim to 
completeness, and is indeed so modest as to go 
no farther than to hope that what he has done 
‘may form at least an introduction to the 
bibliography of Cromwell’s time as well as of | 
his person.” It seems highly improbable, | 
however, that his book will ever be super- | 
seded, partly because of his close approach | 
to completeness, and partly because since, as | 
we now know as much about Cromwell as we | 
are ever likely to know, it is as, Mr. Abbott 
remarks, fair to assume that the great bulk 
of Cromwellian literature has already ap- 
peared. The outstanding difficulty in com- 
piling a bibliography of this character, is to 
define its limitation. To include every pub- 
lication dealing incidentally with Cromwell 
would have been absurd. To be’ more or less 
arbitrary is therefore obligatory, and Mr. 
Abbott’s method has been to include contem- 
porary material relating directly to Cromwell, | 
or which seems likely to have come under his | 
personal notice, and to select from the rest | 
matter bearing more immediately on his career, | 
character and opinions, his acts and _ policies. | 
With so elastic, if necessary. a definition the | 
critic has much of the ground cut from under | 
his feet when he wonders why this has been | 
included and that omitted. | 

Since, however, Mr. Abbott has considered | 
the adventures of Charles II after Cromwell’s 
“crowning mercy” at Worcester to come 
within his scope, his treatment of the litera- | 





his- | 
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ture of that subject seems to be rather mo 
than arbitrary. The only publication of 16 
the year of the Restoration, dealing with the 
adventures which he mentions is ‘‘ The Royg 
Oake,” by John Danvers, is a mere six-p; 
quarto pamphlet, of very minor importang 
He omits all mention of ‘‘ Boscobel,” 
Thomas Blount, the one full and authentj 
source before Charles himself told the story 
good many years later, until he reaches 
edition of 1725, when he includes it, rather cag 
ually, under another heading. Yet at lea 
forty accounts, or new editions of accounts, 
of the escape were published during 1660 
Presumably Mr. Abbott has not actualh 
handled these publications, and was misle 
by there having been four or five editions of 
Danvers in a few months, and only two 4 
Blount The explanation no doubt is thal 
whereas Danvers produced a cheap pamphlet, 
Blount’s book is an octavo of 56 pages, which, 
containing a large folding plate by Holl 
was, no doubt, comparatively expensive, 
Since, however, this romantic bit of history 
is merely a “ side line ” in Cromwellian biblios 
graphy, Mr. Abbott may well be excused i 
his treatment of it is less lucid than hi 
dealings with the main theme. The complete 
ness with which that theme has been followe 
will give his book a very high and permanent 
ever-lengthening shelves ¢ 
scientific bibliography. And we may be pam 
feel a pleasant glow of satisfac 
tion at Mr. Abbott’s acknowledgment that he 
has found Notes and Queries “a_ perfect 
encyclopedia of information ” about Cromwel 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 335, col. 2, Heraldic Terms for 
* (elvii. 277, 317)” read (clvii. 275, 317). 7 
At ante p. 341, col. 2, Proverbs and Phrases of 
the Dairy, add to the reference in vol. elvii- 
31 


At ante p. 207, col. 1, 1. 42, add Durham, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fe 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded ¢ 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 0 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, ; 

When answering a query, or referring to al 
article to which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within parei- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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